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INTRODUCTION 



Background 



The Troy State College Laboratory School, like most ele- 
mentary schools, has classified and enrolled its pupils by 
grades. The work of a grade, a year of progress, and a chron- 
ological year in a child's life have been considered to be 
synonsfmous for school purposes. Following this premise, the 
elementary education program has been viewed in a time dimen- 
sion of six grade units of equal length. Textbooks, courses 
of study, and teacher -parent escpectations have traditionally 
conditioned and reinforced this concept of grade units. 

This practice of placing students in grades has, of course, 
been increasingly questioned in the light of data brought forth 
in numerous studies of mental abilities and readiness. In the 
typical first grade, there is apparently a spread of at least 
four years in pupil readiness to learn. As the learners pro- 
gress through the grades , the span in readiness to learn widens . 
As a^ result, the first grade teacher and the fourth grade teach- 
er, in spite of his specific designation, is working with learn- 
ers who vary a minimum of four to six years in mental age, phy- 
sical development, social and emotional growth, and academic 
achievement. 



The Laboratory School staff has for many years observed 
the principle of individual differences and has attempted to 
meet individual needs within the self-contained classroom. In 
applying t)ie principle of individual differences to reporting 
and promotional practices, grouping, selection of materials, 
methods of teaching, parent relations, and curriculum patterns, 
the staff ^ had become aware of some impairment of a continuous 
progress in learning by the conventional graded structure. 

A study of several plans of organization of the elementary 
school pointed to the fact that the ungraded, continuous pro- 
gress plan may offer a better opportunity for more flexible 
learner grouping and an unbroken learning continuum. The terms 
"nongraded"' and "ungraded" will be used interchangeably in this 
report as they appear to be synonymous in the related litera- 
ture. 



Related Research 



In reviewing reports of research that have been carried 
©n in the field of education during the last three or four de- 
cades, the staff found a surprisingly small amount of this re- 
search to be related to elementary school organizational planning. 




























Although much effort has been expended in attempting to im- 
prove elementary education through school organisation, sys- 
tematic evaluations of the effectiveness of such plans are 
for the most part lacking. 

^ Dr. Frank R. Dufay, a well-known proponent of the non- 
gr&'3cd school, in his book Ungradinq the Elementarv School 
(19ed) states that most evaluations of nongraded schools have 
bTOii made subjectively. He has no quarrel with this subjec- 
tivity, as he notes many intangible factors in a school pro- 
gram that are not subject to standardised tests now available. 
Where such tests are used, they are applied primarily to mea- 
sure achievement in areas such as mathematics and reading. 

The I960 edition of the Encyclopedia of Educational 
g^earch indicates that there has been an increasing interest 
in de-emphasising grade demarcations in both the elementary 
and the secondary schools. Several nongraded school programs 
are briefly described in this publication. 

John I Goodlad and Robert Anderson have conducted a com- 
prehensive study of the ungraded elementary school. A report 
of their survey (1955) iadicates that most of the nongraded 
elementary schools were begun between 1949 and 1950. They 
included among these nongraded schools any that had been or- 
graised to reduce the number of grades from the traditional 
eight by combining two or more of these grades. Hiey 
f^d that there were several hwidred aongraded schools opera- 
ting in from forty to fifty communities in the United States 
during the 1957-58 school year. 

Two surveys of nongraded schools made by Austen Kent 
(1957) and John I. Goodlad (1955) reported that the ungraded 
plan of organization was more beneficial for the learner in 
that it reduced tensions in the learners; increased teacher 
awareness of the learners individuality; and from the in- 
creased involvement of the community in the change process 
increased parental understanding of the school. ’ 

Objectives 

The primary purpose of this project was to demonstrate 
the operation of a nongraded school to undergraduate and 
graduate teacher education students, and to in-service teach- 
ers, supervisors, ^nd administrators in the service area of 
Troy State College (Southeast Alabama aad Northwest Florida). 
To effectively achieve this purpose, it was proposed to dem- 
onstrate the following educational techniques in relation to 
the nongraded type of school operation; 

1. Some uses of test data and observational data in 
the organization of groups of children for learn- 
ing in mathematics and reading. 
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2. Some techniques of working with parents in making 
the change from the graded to a nongraded elemen- 
tary school. These included: 

a. the techniques of small group conferences 

b. the individual conferences 

c. the panel large group conferences with 
parents 

3. Some uses of programed materials in mathematics and 
reading with learners ages 5-12. 

4. Some techniques utilized by teains of teachers in 
determining : 

a. a sequence of mathematics concepts to be 
developed with the learners 

b. some skills and understandings in reading 
to be developed with the learners 

c. some escperiences to be employed in develop- 
ing learnings in mathematics and reading 

5. Some techniques of record keeping necessary to a 
nongraded school. 

6. Some methods of evaluating learner progress in a 
nongraded school. 

In addition to these goals, the program was set up to 
c ® varied experiences in speech, listening, rhythms. 
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The Director of the Laboratory School worked with the six 
teachers and the Ixbrarxan xn developinQ an orQanisa** 
tional plan that might better facilitate the learning of child- 
ren ages 5-12. These meetings began in August of 1965 and in- 
volved over 210 hours of work sessions from that time through 
the first two weeks of June. The Director summarized these 

meetings with a report from which the following excerpts were 
taken. 

"These meetings included such activities as evaluating 
the Laboratory School program; reviewing the purposes of the 
school; studying research in the field of school organization; 
and consulting with Dr. Robert Anderson, Harvard University; * 
Dr. Willard Goslin, George Peabody College for Teachers; Dr! 
Laura Newell, Auburn University; and Dr. Frank Dufay, Princi- 
pal, Plainview Elementary School, Plainview, New York. The 
latter conference was held through the use of a tele-conference 
phone arrangement. As a result of these activities, the staff 
planned a nine week summer session organized on a continuous 
progress plan utilizing team teaching, programed materials, 
large group, small group and individual instruction techniques 
to facilitate the learning of children. A maximum of 100 child- 
rOT would be enrolled in the school with four teachers and the 
librarian staffing the program. One teacher will be attending 
the Troy State College graduate school and the other will be 
on maternity leave. 

"In assessing the activities in which the total staff has 
been involved for tea months, the following strengths and weak- 
nesses seem to be evident. 



"Strengths : 



1 . 

2 . 



Problems identified by total staff. 

Cooperative effort made in solving problems 

a. identifying purposes 

b. organizing for study (willingness to assume 
responsibility) 

c. willingness to share individual budget money 
for whole school effort 



d. 



e. 

f. 



9 . 



h. 



elimination of such words as "me and mine" and 
substituting "we and our" 
willingness to share materials 



leadership role emerged as different tasks were 
identified (use of specific talents of staff -- 
identified by staff rather than principal) 
calling of staff meetings by individual staff 
members when needed (many long hours) 
willingness to use vacation time to complete 

plans for summer session, (no extra pay 

could have earned $15 per day in Troy City In- 
Service Program) 
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i« understanding of the total progranii of the 
Laboratory School gained by working closely 
with individual staff members 
J# understanding of teiicher® by teachers — 
recognizing strength® and weaknesses of 
each Other 

k, recognizing that significant change is not 
easily made — successes and failures are 
involved 

!• devising techniques to meet staff needs as 
well as children's needs 
m. creation of teacher guides for mathematics 
and reading 

3, Cooperation of staff and parents. 

4, Response from in-*service personnel to observe in 
the Laboratory School — 89 requests as of June 13 • 

"Problems s 

!• Staff personalities — reconciling differences in 
points of view of several staff members who have 
been accustomed to fwictioniiig as relatively inde- 
pendent individuals rather than as members of a 
team. 

2. Space Laboratory School does not have movable 
partitions but will use auditorium. 

3. Time — for staff to plan. 

4. Materials — selection and purchasing — time 
limited for activity." 

In January, 1966, enrollment applications (See Appendix A) 
were sent to all parents of children in the Laboratory School 
and to parents of five-year olds \^o had older children in 
the Laboratory School. Applications were also sent to the 
parents of children in the two private play schools located 
in Troy, Alabama. Inasmuch as there were more than 100 ap- 
plications returned, the final selection was made on the basis 
of the first 00 received for 6 to 12 ye^ir olds and 20 for 5 1 

year olds . ^ 

j 

A groi^ of 100 children ranging in ages 5-12 years reg- ■ 

istered to attend the Troy State College Laboratory School 
during the summer of 1966 for nine weeks. IWenty of these 
were pre-school children and all but one of the others were 
enrollees of the Laboratory School. All 100 enrolled in the 
Laboratory School the fall of 1966. An analysis of mental 
maturity data, achievement data, and sociometric data plus the 
teachers' observational information indicated the usual wide 
range of performance within each child and among the group. 

The Laboratory School was organized on a nongraded basis 
for the summer of 1966 by utilizing team teaching, programed ' 

materials, large group, small group, and individual instruction 
techniques . 
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The parents of the children in the nongraded school par- 
ticipated in one conference with the staff during the month 
of April, 1966. The purpose of this conference was to develop 
an understanding by the parents of the purposes and procedures 
of the nongraded school. The staff team had planned for three 
parent conferences, but felt that only one conference was 
needed since the parents responded so favorably to the planned 
organiaational change. This positive response may have been 
dm in-part to the policy of the school^ staff to include parents 
in the planning and execution of all school activities. They 
visit the .school often and frequently participate in small 
group, large group, and regularly scheduled individual confer- 
ences with teachers. The final decision to emphasize mathe- 
matics and reading in the summer program was arrived at in this 
meeting. It was apparent that the children, as well as the 
adults involved, were especially interested in these two areas 
of s " * 



To determine the ability level of each learner, the Cali- 
fornia Mental Maturity tests were administered to the 100 reg- 
istrants in May, 1966. California Achievement teits were ad- 
ministered to pupils of ages 6-12 in May, 1966, and August, 
1966. The Lee Clark Reading Readiness tests were administered 
to 5 year olds in May and August. A sociometric test was ad- 
ministered to all children ages 6-12 in May, July, and August, 
1966. 



The collected data was recorded on a pupil profile card 
to be used by the staff for grouping and instructional purposes. 

The test data provided a basis for grouping in the initial 
stages of the plan. The staff soon recognized that test data 
alone is not sufficient for grouping children effectively. 
Teacher understanding of the individual child based on anec- ' 
dotal material, personal data forms, and individual conferences 
with children 9 teachers, and parents proved to be most signifi«> 
cant in planning for individual learners. 

A developmental sequence of understandings and skills in 
reading and mathematics was developed and used by the staff 
in planning the experiences. The creation of scope and sequence 
charts by the staff team provided an opportunity for them to 
cooperate in looking at learning in terms of the individual 
rather than in terms of ages or grades. Staff members found 
it easy to work with individual children of different ages and 
backgrounds when they considered the developmental sequence of 
the skill being learned rather than the "grade” in which the 
child had previously worked. The guides apparently aided the 
teachers in providing for an unbroken learning continuum. 

Prograined materials including The Greater Cleveland Mathe- 
matics Prograni, Hayes Modern Mathematics books. Science Research 
Associates reading programs , and Craig Readers with accompanying 
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prograiiQs were used in addition to basic readers | library 
materials, filmstrips, and the recordings. 



A team of three teachers worked with the group of 80 
children, ages 6-12, in the mathematics and reading labora- 
tories. The learning experiences were cooperatively planned 
and executed by the staff team. Bach child began his learn- 
ing activities at levels determined by the staff on the basis 
of test data and their personal assessments. The pupils then 
progressed to each succeeding level as rapidly as seemed ap- 
propriate by the staff team. 

In order to vary the activities of the learners, one 
part of the day was devoted to music, speech, and Spanish. 

One teaoher was responsible for the learning experiences in 
Spanish; another was responsible for speech, and a third 
teacher was responsible for the learning experiences in 
rhythms and listening. The fourth teacher was responsible 
for the twenty 5 year olds for moat of their leai^ning experi- 
ences. The program schedule is shown on the following page. 
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PRCX3RAM SCHEDULE 



June 13 - Augudt 16, 1966 



*8300-12:00 


rime 


Experience 


E^erience 


Experience 


HOME BASE 


8:00 


HOME BASE 




HOME BASE 




HOME BASE 


5 year olds 




6-7 year olds 




8-9 year olds 


10-11 year olds 




3:30 


1 teacher 




1 teacher 




1 teacher 




8:30 




Math Laboratory 














80 children 










9:30 




3 teachers 














Auditorium 










9:30 


HOME BASE 




HOME BASE 




HOME BASE 






Milk-bathroom- 


Bathroom-mi Ik- 


Play-bathroom- 




10:15 


play 




play 






milk 






1 teacher 




1 teacher 




1 teacher 






Fifth Grade 


Fourth Grade 


Sixth 


Grade 






Room 




Room 




Room 




10:15 




Readini 


g 


Laboratory 














80 children 










11:30 




3 teachers 














Auditorium 










11:30 


Monday 


Tuesday 




Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 




12:00 


Spanish 


Spanish 




Open 


Spanish 


Large 






(6-7) 


(8-9) 






(10-11) 








Speech 


Speech 




Assembly 


Speech 


Group 






(8-9) 


(10-11) 






(6-7) 








Rhythms 


Rhythms 




Rhythms 


Activity 






(10-11) 


(6-7) 






(8-9) 








Lis t enin g Li s ten in g 


Listening 








1 


j 


1 









* 8:00 - 13:00 20 Pre-school children will be moved into 

Mathematics and Reading Laboratory when identified as ready for 
this es^erience. Readiness experiences will be provided in 
mathematics and reading before this movement* 
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Requests to observe a nongraded elementary school in 
operation were received from in-servioe and pre -service per- 
sonnel, In-Service personnel evidenced special interest in 
observing reading and mathematics programs in operation. 

Invitations to visit the Laboratory School for observa- 
tion were issued to: 

a, Troy State College education classes — graduate and 
undergraduate 

b, principals in the service area 

c, teachers in the service area 

d, aupervisors in the service area 

e, curriculum coerdinators 

A copy of the letter of invitation has been placed in Appendix 



Observations were scheduled during the mornings and con- 
ferences with the staff were held in the afternoon in order to 
aid the observer in interpreting the observation. A copy of 
the observation request form has been placed in Appendix C. 

A one-day conference was held on the Troy State campus 
during the month of August in which Dr. Frank R. Dufay, author 
of a book and several articles on nongraded schools, worked 
with the staff and observers. Fifty-five people including 
in-service teaGherSy student teachers, principals, and super- 
visors attended this meeting. The morning was devoted to ob- 
servation of teachers and learners at work while the afternoon 
was devoted to a discussion of the nongraded school. Dr. Dufav 
led this discussion. ^ 



^ The above designed pl^ seemed to be extremely effective 
in meeting the obiective of providing a demonstration proiect 
of a^ nongraded elementary school. The students with parental 
permission for participation in a learning environment of this 
type was available. Contact with in-service and pre-service 
ptursonnel was already in existence which provided an abundant 
source of observers. The records show that there were 251 
observers in the Laboratory School during the summer session. 
Of these, 155 were in-service teachers from 22 school systems. 
The other 61 were undergradttate and graduate students at Trov 
State College. ^ 
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The present study wes demons tratiopal rather than escperi- 
mental. Most of the information obtained was categorized and 
tabulated instead of being treated by means of inferential 
statistics. «owever, data obtained from the Reading and Arith- 
metic sections of the California Achievement Tests (CAT) and 
certain items of the pupil quest ionnaife were subiected to 
statistical treatment. 

Four major sources of information about the continuous 
progress program were utilized, viz., pupils, parents, parti- 
cipating teachers, and professional educational observers. 
Pupils were administered the Reading and the Arithmetic sub- 
tests of the ^T at the beginning (May, 1966) and at the end 
(August, 1966) of the program. A specially designed question- 
naire (See Appendix D) consisting of thirty-four items dealing 
with various aspects of the program was administered to the 
children during the last week of the program in August. Par- 

parents (See Appendix 
F) Of the children in the program also responded at the end of 
the program to questionnaires designed especially for them. 

A form (See Appendix G) requiring short evaluations of maior 
aspects of the program was responded to by observers from a 
number of school systems. 

Pupil Data 

Significance of changes in Reading and Arithmetic scores 
was assessed by applying t- tests to differences between pre- 
and posttests for correlated data. As can be seen in Table 1, 

Table 1 . 

Tests of Significance of Difference between 
^nd Posttests on the Reading and 
Arithmetic Sections of the California Achievement Tests 



Reading 



Arithmetic 





(May) 

Pre 




(August) 

Post 


(May) 

Pre 




(August) 
Pos t 


X 


4.436 




4.398 


4.521 




4.626 


s 


1.992 




1.997 


1.918 




1.942 


SE 


0.311 




0.311 


0.299 




0.303 


s-.-x 
x' 2 


.324 






..076 




r 




.956 






.968 




t 


, 


.117 






1.381 
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tlsere n© aignificmnt ehange in perfozBance despite the 
observed 1088 of about 0,7 nonth in Reading and a gain of 
about 1,05 months in Arithmetic. These changes were therefore 
ascribed to the operation of chance factors rather than to 
the reflection of a program^derived influence* 

P^il questionnaire data were dichotomiaed according to 
whether the response to item content was positive or negative, 
a |»ositive response presuming to indicate that the content 
described the respondents* attitudes toward the aspect of the 
program dealt with and a negative response to indicate the 
obvewse. Chi square was af^lied to teat for independence of 
am and nature of response to each of the items. Boys and 
9 ^^^9 were found to differ significantly in five of the thirty- 
four items, as shown in Table Fii^dings relative to Item 7 
you like to play games with girls?) and Item 30 (Do you 
like to play graea with boys?) showed negative attitudes to- 
wmd the opposite sex. These two items were included as the 
playpound activities were organized to emphasize games in- 
volving the participation of boys and girls together. Analysis 
of responses to Item 1 (If you come back to school next summer, 
would you like school to be like it was this summer?) indicatei 

Table B. 



Pupil Questionnaire on Which 
Boys* and Girls* Responses Differ Significantly 















* 


Questionnaire Item 


ooys 

N*30 


Girla 
N«31 
Y* N* 


Chi 

Square 


P 



1. If you come back to school 
next summer, would you like 
school to be like it was 
this summer? 


14 


16 


35 


6 


7,194 


• 01 


7, Do you like to play games 
with girls? 


9 


21 


39 


3 


37.943 


.001 


9, Do you like the length of 
the stories in the SRA 
stories? 


26 


4 


31 


0 


4.550 


.05 


13. Have you enjoyed school 
this summer? 


34 


6 


30 


1 


5.839 


.05 


30, Do you like to play games 
with boys? 


38 


2 


9 


33 


37.533 


.001 


*Y = yes; *N » no. 
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thAt w^x% ofton 'tliAii boys ifftvor* 

ftbl« attitudM tcmard contitiuation of the prodrea m conducted 
during the euMier eeaeion. Itea 9 (Do you like the length of 
tte SRI^ etoriee?) indicated that the girle Sike the length of 
the etoriee sort than did the boye. A follow-up etudy in 
Siptewber indleatee that 36 percent of the boye would have 
IMfef erred longer etoriee and 16 percent would prefer ehorter 
oneei nmie of the girle would prefer ehorter etoriet and only 
13 percent would prefer longer onee* The girle aleo expreeeed 
a wore favorable general attitude toward euaner echool (I ten 13 
Haw you enjoyed echool thie euaner?). Ho other eignif leant 
differencee between the eexee were found on queetionnaire itene. 

Piipile were then divided into two age groupe^ die regard- 
ing fen* @roiqf 1 coneleted of children eix to nine yeare of 
age* Group 3 contained ten- through twelve-year -olde • Phi 
coeffieiente were conputed between two dichotonieed variablee. 
asn Md nature of reeponee (i.e., poeitive/negatlve) . The 
eignlfioanee of each coefficient wae teeted by neane of chi 
equare (chi equare equale the nunber ox caeee nul tipi led tinee 
the equare of phi) • The relationehip between age and reeponee 

be eignif leant in the caee of nine queetionnaire 
itene: 3^ 10^ 30^ 31^ 33^ 35^ 30^ 33^ and 34 (See Table 3). 

Table 3. 



Significance of Differencee between Age-Groupe 
in Reeponeee to Certain Queetionnaire Itene 



Itea 


Group I* 
(N«41) 


Group 3* 
(N»30) 




Chi 

Square 

Test 


P 


Y** 


N** 


Y 


N 


" Phi 


3 


40 


1 


16 


4 


.30 


5.49 


.05 


10 


31 




9 


11 


.30 


5.49 


.05 


30 


14 


37 


3 


18 


.36 


4.13 


.05 


31 


41 


0 


16 


4 


.38 


8.81 


.01 


33 


13 


38 


1 


19 


.30 


5.49 


.05 


35 


14 


37 


14 


6 


.34 


7.05 


.01 


30 


31 


30 


16 


4 


.38 


4.78 


.05 


33 


19 


33 


1 


19 


.41 


10.35 


.01 


34 


13 


39 


0 


30 


.35 


7.47 


.01 



^xovp 1 coneiete of 6-9 year-olds; Group 2 of 10-13 year-olds. 
» yes; « no. T 
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YoangeK children (6-9) showed significantly more frequent 
preference than the older (10-18) on the following: (1) being 
allowed to take the initiative in choosing activities to en- 
gage in, (8) having more than one teacher in the classroom at 
any given time, and (3) liking the SRA reader. Older children 
significantly more often expressed preferences for the follow- 
ing: (1) being permitted to work at their own rate in reading 
and arithmetic and (8) going to something new once a task is 
maitere^t. Older pupils also appeared to experience less dif- 
ficulty in deciding upon fdiat task to initiate next or deter- 
mining the next step in a sequence of activities in home base 
and in reading laboratory. In light of the responses to 
Items 7 and 30 (See Table 8), the significantly more favorable 
attitude toward playing with boys on the part of children in 
Group 8 is probably an artifact by virtue of the presence of 
more than twice as many boys as girls in Group 2 and nearly 
twice as many girls as boys in Group 1. 



In Table 4 are shown percentages of positive and negative 
responses to each of the Pupil Questionnaire items according 
to sex. Table 5 contains percentages of positive and nega- 
tive responses by all pupils to each of the items disregard- 
ing sex and age. The percentages recorded in these tables sug 
gest that, for the most part, the children's attitudes toward 
the various aspects of the program were favorable. 
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Table 4 , 

Perqentagea of Poaitive and Negative Reaponaea 
According to Pupil Queaticnnaire Itena 



I tern 


BovarN»30) 
Yea No 


Girla fN«31f 
Yea No 


Item 


Bova rN«30| 
Yea No 


Oirla 

Yea No 


1 


47 


53 


81 


19 


18 


90 


10 


87 


13 


2 


97 


3 


94 


6 


19 


50 


50 


55 


45 


3 


93 


7 


90 


10 


20 


27 


73 


26 


74 


4 


33 


67 


16 


84 


21 


90 


10 


97 


3 


5 


10 


90 


16 


84 


22 


27 


73 


19 


81 


6 


87 


13 


87 


13 


23 


73 


27 


87 


13 


7 


30 


70 


94 


6 


24 


77 


23 


74 


26 


8 


77 


23 


71 


29 


25 


40 


60 


52 


48 


9 


87 


13 


100 


0 


26 


43 


57 


39 


61 


10 


57 


43 


74 


26 


27 


93 


7 


94 


6 


11 


23 


77 


39 


61 


28 


87 


13 


87 


13 


12 


90 


10 


97 


3 


29 


90 


10 


97 


3 


13 


80 


20 


97 


3 


30 


93 


7 


29 


71 


14 


10 


90 


19 


81 


31 


60 


40 


61 


39 


15 


90 


10 


94 


6 


32 


30 


70 


35 


65 


16 


80 


20 


77 


23 


33 


10 


90 


22 


78 


17 


93 


7 


97 


3 


34 


13 


87 


26 


74 
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Table 5 



Percent^a9e oif Foei'tive and Negative Pesponsee 
to Pupil Queationnaire Itema Marega^ding Sex and Age 



Reaponae Reaeon ae 

Item Yea Wo item Yea No 



1 


64 


36 


18 


88 


12 


a 


95 


5 


19 


52 


48 


3 


92 


8 


20 


26 


74 


4 


24 


76 


21 


93 


7 


5 


13 


87 


22 


23 


77 


6 


87 


13 


23 


80 


20 


7 


62 


38 


24 


75 


25 


8 


74 


26 


25 


46 


54 


9 


93 


7 


26 


41 


59 


10 


66 


34 


27 


93 


7 


11 


31 


69 


28 


87 


13 


12 


93 


7 


29 


93 


7 


13 


88 


12 


30 


61 


39 


14 


15 


85 


31 


61 


39 


15 


92 


B 


32 


33 


77 


16 


79 


21 


33 


16 


84 


17 


95 


5 


34 


20 


^0 
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Teacher Questionnaire 



Information obtained by means of the Teacher Questionnaire 
was merely tabulated since there were only three teacherrwhi 
w^e so intimately involved in virtually all aspects of the 
program that they were able to respond to all questionnaire 
items. Forty-two of the 64 items were so constructed that the 
teachers could evaluate the program in terms of item content 
by marking a point on a seven-point scale (See Appendix E) 
tiLnf- xs described in the instructions of the ques- 

ii, teachers* judgments on each item were 

tallied, the algebraic sum of values chosen by the three 

obtained. The sums were then classified in five 

inn placed in Categciry I, represent- 

ing the highest degree to which the item descrilied the aspect 

which the item dealt. A sum of 6-7 con- 
and^o^T^ Category II; 4-5, Category III; 2-3, Ciitegory IV; 
and Orl, Gategory V. Examination of Table 6 and the Teacher 

Questionnaire in the Appendix reveals teachers' categorized 
judgments according to item. •segonzea 



Table 6. 

Categorized Teacher Judgments of Extent to which 
Item Describes Aspect of Program Dealt with in the Class 

Category Item Mumber 



I 


8 


10 


14 


15 


22 


24 


27 


33 


39 


40 




II 


2 


4 


5 


7 


9 


11 


17 


18 


23 


26 


29 31 32 34 63 


III 


1 


3 


6 


19 


21 


25 


28 


30 


36 


37 


64 


IV 


12 


13 


20 


35 


38 
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Parent Questionnaire 



Table 7 contains percentages of positive and negative 
responses of parents to the first twenty-one items of the 

Positive responses were assumed to be 
^ ^®''o^»ble, and negative responses unfavorable, 
children as judged by parents, or at- 
I t>y parents themselves, toward various 

*®®" parental 

ewluation of children's attitudes and judgments of the over- 
all program was generally good. One notable exception was 
® evaluation of the usefulness of large-group parent 
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Table 7. 



Percentage of Positive, Negative, and No Response 
According to Items on Parent Questionnaire 



(N ^ 47 ) 





% Response 




% Response 




% 


Response 




I tern 


+* 




0* 


Item 


+ 


•n 


0 


I t ern 


+ 




0 


1 


93.6 


6.4 


0 


8 


78.7 


17.0 


4.2 


15 


83.0 


14.9 


2.1 


2 


97.9 


2.1 


0 


9 


97.9 


0 


2.1 


16 


78.7 


14.9 


6.4 


3 


97.9 


2.1 


0 


10 


100.0 


0 


0 


17 


95.7 


2.1 


2.1 


4 


91.5 


0 


8.5 


11 


97.9 


2.1 


0 


18 


72.3 


21.3 


6.4 


5 


95.7 


4.2 


0 


12 


95.7 


4.2 


0 


19 


44.7 


51,1 


4.2 


6 


80.8 


17.0 


2.1 


13 


74.5 


23.4 


2.1 


20 


93.6 


2.1 


4.2 


7 


74.5 


19.1 


6.4 


14 


95.7 


4.2 


0 


21 


89.4 


0 10.6 



*+ s favorable; *1 = unfavorable; *0 = no response. 



conferences with teachers. Slightly more than half the parents 
cmsidered such conferences of little use in attempting to meet 
the needs of their children. Approximately 96 percent of the 
parents judged individu&il parent conferences on the other hand 
as serving usefully in meeting children's needs. This judgment 
IS in close agreement with that of the three participating 
teachers. It is reasonable to assume that both parents and 
teachers judged usefulness of individual, small-group, and large- 
groiqB conferences as being a function of the purposes of the 
cciiferences . 

Observer Reactions 

During the summer, 155 professional people observed the 

program and 87 responded to the questionnaire shown in Aimen- 
dix <5. 



The failure to receive responses from almost one-half of 
the observers was due in part to the procedure of asking them 
to mail their completed questionnaires. It would have been 
more effective if time had been allowed for them to complete 
these forms before leaving the school. 
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Bach of the responses was placed in one of eight cate- 
gories representing six major aspects of the program, one 
miscellaneous, and one »»no response'* category. Some responses, 
perhaps, could be placed in more than one category and some 
responses were not very clear. The final allocation of the 
responses to the various categories, however, was reviewed by 
at least three ahalysts. The total responses are i>resented 
in the "^»lscussion" section. The following are the most fre- 
quent responses in each of the categories excepting that those 
categories are omitted for which there were less than four 
similar responses. The number of responses are noted in 
parentheses. 

I • In ter age Grouping 

1 . 



2 . 



A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

H. 



A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 
B. 

P* 

G. 

H. 



I ndi vidiiali zed ins true t ion 

Children progress at their own rate (32) 
Learning principles and situation 

Good social and working situation (6) 
Motivation 

Stimulates interest (9) 

Independence of action 

Independehce was useful (6) 

Materials 

(Less than 4 similar responses) 

I n t erper sona 1 relations hips 

Children are cooperative (4) 

Miscellany 

(Less than 4 similar responses) 
response 

(Less than 4 similar 



I ndi vidualized instruction 

Differing sizes, physical and emotional 
maturity of the children (5) 

Learning principles and situation 
(Less than 4 similar responses) 
Motivation 

(Less than 4 similar responses) 
Independence of action 

(Less than 4 similar responses) 
Materials 

(No responses ) 

Interpersonal relationships 

(Less than 4 similar responses) 
Miscellany 

I see no disadvantage (8) 

No response (30) 
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II. Techniques of Individualization 

1. Advantages: 

A. Individualized instruction 

1. Children progress at their own rate (31) 

2. Children receive more individual attention (29) 

B. Learning principles and situation 

(Less than 4 similar responses) 

C. Motivation 

Increased interest (5) 

D. Independence of action 

Self -di r ec tion ( 15 ) 

E. Materials 

(Less than 4 similar responses) 

F. Interpersonal relationships 

(Less than 4 similar responses) 

G« Miscellany 

(Mo responses) 

H. No response (4) 

2. Disadvantages : 

A. Individualized instruction 

Not enough time for individual attention (8) 

B. Learning principles and situation 

Too little group interaction (10) 

C. Motivation 

(Less than 4 similar responses) 

D. Independence of action 

(Less than 4 similar responses) 

B. Materials 

(Less than 4 similar responses) 

F. Interpersonal relationships 

(No responses) 

G. Miscellany 

1. No responses (38) 

2. No disadvantages (5) 

H. No response (35) 

III. Programed Materials 

1. Advantages: 

Individualized ins true tion 

Child can progress at his own rate and/ 
or level (25) 

Learning principles and situation 
Provides varied program (7) 

Motivation 

Suited to or fosters interest (12) 

Independence of action 

Children become independent workers (5) 
Materials 

Materials observed were well -selected 
and arranged (4) 

Interpersonal relationships 

(Less than 4 similar responses) 



A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 
B. 

F. 
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G. Miscellany 

(Less than 4 similar responses) 

H. No response (6) 

2. Disadvantages : 

A. Individualized instruction 

(Less than 4 similar responses) 

B. Learning principles and situation 

Reduces discussion (4) 

C. Motivation 

(Less than 4 similar responses) 

D. Independence of action 

(Less than 4 similar responses) 

E. Materials 

(Less than 4 similar responses) 

F. Interpersonal relationships 

(No responses) 

G. Miscellany 

(Less than 4 similar responses) 

H. No response (47) 

I 

Team Teaching 
1 • Advantages : 

A. Individualized instruction 

Care for individml differences (9) 

B. Learning principles and situation 

Teachers share ideas and techniques (15) 

C. Motivation 

(Less than 4 similar responses) 

D« Independence of action 
(No responses) 

E. Materials 

Materials can be shared (4) 

F. Interpersonal relationships 

(No responses ) 

G. Miscellany 

(No responses) 

H. No response (7) 

3. Disadvantages : 

A. Individualized instruction 

(Less than 4 similar responses) 

B. Learning principlea and situation 

1. Insufficient time for group planning (5) 
3. Confusion in the classroom (5) 

C. Motivation 

(No responses) 

D. Independence of action • 

(No responses ) 

E. Materials 

(No responses). 

F. Interpersonal relationships 

(Less than 4 similar responses) 



G, ^iscellany 

No disadvantages observed 

H. No response (46) * 

Cons ul tan t » s Evaluation 

and analyses of tea^e, rL„r!S on-going activities 

and (5) continuous planning was coSduoJed!“‘’*“"® ««««=*«< 

^ .‘^r «S”‘L 

*•’« P~9'«" had b“n a^uc^es^ 
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Teacher Questionnaire (Reference: Table 6 and Appendix E) 

(Itein 16: Were consultants used to best advantage in the 
accomplishiiient of nongrading?) 

Effective use of consultants was assigned neither a 
positive nor a negative value by two of the three teachers 
because consultative services prior to and during the pro- 
graiii were rather limited. There were talks presented to 
the teachers concerning nongrading philosophy and practice 
before the program began ^ but most specialists' support of 
the program was taken from the writings of experts. During 
the last week of the summer session, a specialist, who had 
been delayed about two weeks by transportation difficulties, 
c^e to the Laboratory School, observed the program in ac- 
tion, and offered, his evaluations of the program in meetings 
with the Staff and other persons associated with the program « 

(Item 41: Rank the following in descending order of effec- 
tiveness in their contribution to improved management of the 
child in his learning environment. Place the number ”1” in 
the space to the left of the letter designating the most ef- 
fective, and so on, until all have been ranked. 

Individual parent conference 

b * Small group parent canference 
c* Large group parent conference.) 

Two teachers agreed in their ranking of the effectiveness 
of parent conferences in contributing to improved management 
of the child in his learning environment. Individual parent 
conferences were ranked first in effectiveness, small^group 
parent conferences second, and large-group conferences last. 
One teacher judged large-group parent conferences most effec- 
tive in the context of the continuous progress summer program, 
the reason being that general information about the program 
had to be exchanged between parents and teachers in an effort 
to effect the transition from the graded to the nongraded 
situation. For working with problems of the individual child, 
all teachers were in agreement as to the superiority of indi-' 
vidual parent -teacher conferences. I^ese conferences were 
variously described as (1) making possible concentrated effort 
on the part of the teacher -parent team in working with prob- 
lems of the individual child, (2) maintaining teacher -parent 
relationships on an informal basis, and (3) facilitating ex- 
change of specif ic information between parent and teacher 
rather than resorting to broad generalities. Small-group con- 
ferences were described as being most effective when dealing 
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Wj^h problems common to many or all children. Largo-grouD 
cmferOTces were not considered particularly useful bfcauL 
their formality, impersonality, and difficulty in pro- 

e^S^ng^ ofidl:! to free and candid 

(Item 52: V^at consultative services would you add in the 
future to those utilized this summer in designing and ex- 
ecuting a nongraded program?) 

h».. agreement among teachers that better use could 

dn^tlno*”*"^* “f consultants in planning, designing, con- 
indicatLi +h «''aluating the nongraded program. One teacher 

vS^litelv bLfria helpful, an opinion 

v»y likely based largely upon the rather limited availabilitv 

of consultative services. The other two teachers referr^ to 

_he usefulness of published material written by specialists 

in nonpading. Teachers suggested that consultants be used 

planning stage and in the reading, social studies 
and physical education areas. swiai stuoies, 

I'l *’®® **»® learner profile card contri- 

buted to effective record keeping in a nongraded situation?) 

,,^,..^®“"®* profile cards were described as contributing ef- 

record keeping in the nongraded situation in that 

behavior, arrel^ 

to handle and convenient to use, and can be readily referred 
to at any time th© need atises. 

(Item 50: «^t measures of achievement would you add in the 
future to those used in the nongraded situation this sumiJe^) 

measures of achievement »*ich might be added to 
those used in the program, two teachers saw no need to 
tte measurment facilities. One teacher suggested that S- 
struments be adopted which would measure significant child 
^avior not covered by the instruments used. There were no 
indications as to what the significant behavior might be. 

vantages do programed materials have over 
the more traditional procedures in teaching mathematics?) 

Advantages of programed materials over more traditional 

arbeiM*areIch''chlL"***’®'“*^" ^ ^**® ^^e®chers 

as oeing (l) each child can progress at his own rate. less 
ls“ali;^r*?f/:: ®''®'-®-Pl®l»i»S concepts. (3) 

iSoi^r aid evaluative feedback from the child's 

^ tensions associated with the learn- 

mg process are relieved somewhat. 
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(Item 55: What disadvantages are there in using ..programed 

materials in teaching mathematics?) 

Disadvantages of programed materials listed were: (1) vo- 
cabulary of the young child is not sufficiently well developed 
to permit reading of instructions, (2) a child sometimes "gets 
lost” in moving from one step to the next, and (3) the child 
may misuse the materials if he is not guided carefully during 
the goal-setting stage of learning. 

(Item 56: What advantages do programed materials have over 

the more traditional procedures in teaching reading?) 

(Item 57: What disadvantages are there in using programed 

materials in teaching reading?) 

Advantages and disadvantages of teaching reading by means 
of programed materials as proposed by the teachers were much 
the same as those associated with raathematics. Tiiere were, 
however, the following additions to the list of disadvantages: 

(1) the ease with which copying or changing answers may be 
accomplished and (2) gaps in experience with subject matter 
content such as the use of the apostrophe in the plural pos- 
sessive form at the beginning of the second grade. 

(Item 58; In descending order of effectiveness, list the 
mathematical skills that lend themselves most readily in the 
teaching-learning process to effective use of programmed 
materials . ) 

One teacher listed the following skills: (Ij practicing 
already mastered and (2) attacking new computational 
skills with a minimum of explanation from the teacher. Another 
teacher listed (1) practice in the four basic arithmetic pro- 
cesses and (2) recognition of order of numbers. The third 
teacher mentioned only practice in number combinations. Men- 
tion of comprehension of numerical relations was conspicuously 
absent. 

(Item 59: In descending order of ineffectiveness, list the 

mathematical skills that lend themselves least readily in the 
teaching-learning process to effective use of programed materials.) 

Ineffectiveness of programed materials was judged by the 
teachers in the following: (1) working with word and story 
problems, (2) understanding fractions, and (3) developing a new 
mathematics vocabulary . 

(Item 60: In descending order of effectiveness, list the 

reading skills that lend themselves most readily in the teaching- 
learning prociess to effective use of programed materials.) 
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(Item 61i In descending order of ineffectiveness list th» 
ing skills that lend themselves least reaSuy^i® 
earning process to effective use of programed materiaXs.) ^ 

Advantagea of prograrned reading materials were iuHnoH 

wo^loS^Sr (^'’leafnina*’^ initial''annnd 

tevta i ^ learning of meanings of words in their con- 

long and short vowel sounds • ^ 

Disadvantages were in (i) ihe lack of 

io\ ^ AacK OX interactxon among 

rVi 

BEEt 

most important, and so on until all of k» I 

Com^tation scor:? ?brA^^^:^tic 

judgment, (e, 

to conplete agreement expressed among teachers as 

comDoaite ar^ +hn,fad. 4 ^ -^earyiing in mathematics was on the CAT 

LTsl’th'^^^A 

and sJit^r ’ Wciometric data, third, 

Parent Questionnaire (References Table 7 and Appendix F) 

s ;ss:y'^v' :ss- 

the behavior a^ toe ^Sr™ L£!T“® i" terms of 

heading was chosen to^describe a category 

associated with the eummer program ^ Under°o**h behavior 

recorded iypical sta’teme^to^^rS; p^en"s in . 

to an item is7“SlLtod :S~ximatolvT%\ f '****“-- 

within all categories und« toe i^™ L ^ ^ of responses 
is as follbws. “* * * information obtained 
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(Item 22: What are some of the educational advantages and dis- 
advantages of using programed instructional materiaTs In the 
school?) 

Among the advantages mentioned by parents, and examples of 
each, were: 

!• Individualized instruction 

a« Lets each child progress at his own rate (9) 
b« Allows for individual differences (5) 
c« Older children can progress faster (2) 
d« Cuts down on comparisons between children (1) 
e# Provides for pupils' acceptance of varying 
ability, maturity, and achievement of other 
pupils (1) 

2. Learning principles and situation 

a« Provides immediate reinforcement for correct 
response (3) 

b« Can be used to demonstrate materials that may 

be difficult to grasp by means of oral communica- 
tion (2) 

c# Assures planned sequences in learning (1) 
d« Assures that each child masters the necessary 
steps and patterns in learning (1) 
e. More active participiation of the child in the 
learning process (1) 

f# Provides ready evaluation and diagnosis of the 
pupils' work (1) 

3# Motivation 

a« Children seem to enjoy the materials (3) 
b. Challenges the pupil to progress further (1) 
c# Can be a motivating device for the child (1) 

4« Independence of action 

a« Posters a feeling of independence in the child (2) 
b« Reduces teacher domination (2) 
c« The child is permitted to read the material 
himself (2) 

d« Helps develop the child's self-confidence (1) 

5« Materials 

a« Gives the child opportunities to work with more 
and different materials (3) 

b. More material prepared by experts in the field (1) 

60 Miscellany 

a« Saves time for the teacher to be more advantageously 
used (4) 

b. Each child has something to do all the time (1) 
c« Poor work habits avoided (1) 

?0 No response (23) 

Among the disadvantages of programed materials listed by 
the parents were: 

1« Individualized instruction 

a. Younger children need more help and individual 
ins t rue tion ( 2 ) 

b. Less individual attention from the teacher (1) 
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2 . 



3, 



4 . 



5. 



6 . 



^ selected fox the entire cla^s nay not 
alw^s ne6t the needs of all pupils (1*) 

o^rtunity for expressing creativity and 
individuality? ( 1 ) 

Learning principles and situation 

a« There is no immediate feedback (2) 

be Does not check all areas and aspects of learning m 

c. Not much group interaction (1) ^ 

d. May be used as a crutch — used instead of rather 
than in addition to effective teaching (1) 

e* Means might be confused with ends (1) 

Motivation ' 

a. Material might become dull if used over and over (4) 
bs May be used primarily because they are •’interesting” 
or ”entertaining** (2) 

c. Might foster such competitiveness that the child 
pressures himself too much (1) 

Materials 



a. Quality of materials varies; they should be used 
with discrimination (1) 

b. The materials are only one way to do the iob ^1^ 

Teachers ' ' 



a. 



b. 



c. 

d. 

No 



Teachers may not know how to use the materials 
to best advantage ( 1 ) 

They leave little choice to the teacher as to teach- 
ing methods ( 1 ) 

May be damaging to the teacher's role in learning (1) 
May be used as ••busy work” (l) ' 

response (29) 



(Item 23: VBjat are some of the educational advantages and dis 
advantages of team teaching?) 

Advantages identified by parents were: 

1« Individualized instruction 
a. Pupil 



1) Makes individual help possible (3) 

2) More help can be given the individual child 
while actual teaching is taking place (1) 

3) Fewer pupils per teacher and more individual 
* attention (1) 

4) Provides opportunities for tte team to approach 

the needs of each child and to work together to 
meet those needs (1) 
be Teacher 



1) Teachers* strong areas can best be utilized (4) 

2) Competent teachers may teach in areas they feel 
most secure in (1) 

3) Teachers have different points of view on 
various topics (1) 

2e Learning principles and situation 

a. Helps the child get a broader education with more 
than one teacher (2) 

b. Common learning escperiences in several subiect 
areas (1) 
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o. Better preperation and presentation when the work 
is divided (1) 

3« Motivation 

a. Wider appeal to pupil interests (1) 

b. The staff oust work harfuoniously (1) 

c* More adaptation required of the child (1) 
de The child has more teachers to whom he can 
relate (1) 

4« Material 

a. Materials will be shared (1) 

b# Better preparation and utilization of materials (1) 

5« Evaluation 

a* Provides wore than one assessment of each pupil (fl) 

6. No response (19) ^ * 

Disadvantages of team teaching were listed as follows: 

1« Individualized instruction 

a* Monopoly of certain aspects of teaching by some 
teachers I perhaps the more articulate ones (1) 
b# Teachers may have personality difficulties; 

some teachers must be in full control (1) 
e. Lack of real consideration of teacher potent ials 
by the administration in planning with them for 
their teaching (1) 

d. Might cause teachers to become less interested in 
the individual child ( 1 ) 

e* A large number of children in a room would not give 
a teacher much time to work with each child (1) 
f# May be difficult for some students to adjust to 
several children at a time (1) 
g» Might create emotional problems among the less 
secure children (1) 

h. The team cannot know the individual child's needs 
as well because of pupil load and less contact 
with the individual child (1) 

2« Learning principles and situation 

a« Much more time used to plan together when you might 
plan on your own at your convenience (2) 

b. May confuse the child; when the team fails to 
operate as a team, some items may not be adequately 
presented (1) 

c. Might return to departmentalized teaching (1) 

3. Materials 

a« Lack of space and materials (1) 

4 « Miscellany 

a# It depends too much wn the attitudes of the 
teachers on the team (1) 

b. Might create problems in parent -teacher relationships (1) 
5« No response (29) 

(I tern ^24: What are some of the advantages and disadvantages of 
allowing your child to move through a series of educational esepe- 
riences at his own rate?) 





Advantages I as judged by parents: 

!• Individualized instruction 

a« He doesn't have to wait on other students (5) 

b. Failure to measure up to or surpass a friend is 
eradicated (1) 

c* He isn't compared with others (1) , 
d. Lets him develop his learning abilities without 
developing inhibitions (1) 

2. Learning principles and situation 

a* Provides opportunities for success (2) 

b. It will help prepare them to move at their rat(e 
with tasks of the future (^) 

c. The child doesn't waste time or energy (1) 

d. Helps the slow child not to be pushed before he 
is ready (1) 

e. The child is in a better position to develop good 
work habits (1) 

3« Motivation 

a* Because he is not held back with the slowest child, 
his interest is higher (10) 

b. Reduces pressure (7) 

c. He doesn't feel frustrated if he can't keep up with 
the fastest child (3) 

d. Prevents boredom (3) 

e. Sense of progress, even for slow learners (2) 

t. His self-confidence is strengthened since competition 
has been removed (2) 

g. Is more challenging to the fast -working child who 
would otherwise have to wait for others to catch up (1) 

h. Those who are motivated and want to progress more 
rapidly can do so (1) 

i. Competition is high (this could get to be a dis- 
advantage if the teacher doesn't handle it correct- 
ly) (1) 

4, No response (20) 

Disadvantages of being allowed to progress at the child's 
own rate: 

1. Individualized instruction 

a. He might tend to move too rapidly (1) 

b. The child might advance beyond his age group and 
be at a disadvantage socially (1) 

G, Tendency to leave progress too much to the child (1) 

d. Some children need a little push to do their best (1) 

e. The child needs to learn that he has talents in some 
ar^as while another child may be talented in others (1) 

f* Only if the teacher is insecure or doesn't give 
individual attention (1) 

2. Learning principles and situation 

a. Does he race through and not learn as thoroughly as 
he should? (2) 

b. Lack of group experiences so necessary in the child's 
development (1) 
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c. 



d. 



3 . 



Lack of checking by the teacher on the child »s 
progress (1) 

Peeling on the teacher's part that this is the only 
way to teach (1) ^ 

e. Might not express creativity (1) 

Motivation 

child isn»t in competition with other children (2) 
The pressure could be too great — trying to keep up 
With the Jones’ (1) h p 

A child not easily motivated might not progress in 
subjects he’s not interested in (1) 

“ incentive 

for the child (1) 

The child might underachieve from lack of competition 
or motivation (1) 

Parents may not understand the motives (1) 



be 



c. 



d. 



e. 



fe 



4. No response (30) 

advantages and disadvantages of 

aoe^l"L+’’^-l”" interests, special abilities, and 

social maturity rather them chronological age?) 



be 

c. 

d. 

e. 



Individualized ins truction 

a. Recognize the uniqueness of each child (2) 

Their development and maturation may not correspond 
to their chronological age (2) 

Their individual needs are better met (1) 

:^y work at their real ability level and this 
eliminates much frustration (1) 

their own level all during 
school rather than spending time waiting for others 
Leariiing principles and situation 

a. will have the chance to learn more about one 

subject than you would if you had to discuss two or 
more subjects (3) 

Likely to learn faster and more thoroughly ( 2 ) 

Special abilities: they are able to share common 

experiences and progress together without hin- 
drance (2) 

S“bgroups within the larger 

Teachers can concentrate on one level rather than 

spreading out; won't necessarily be geared to the 

^average"; "highs" won't be bored; "lows" won't get 
lost (1) ^ 

Don’t develop poor wo^k habits (11 
Motivation ' 

a. Greater motivation would be encouraged by being 
placed in one’s own interest group (6) 

interested, he will work harder and 
do his best (3) 

•’M^kes learning,” to use their phrase, ”fun” (2) 



( 1 ) 



be 

c. 



d. 



e. 



f. 



be 
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d. Boredom is not present (1) 

e. Even the slow group has a sense of pride and 
accomplishment (1) 

f« Material can be made more interesting and 
challenging (1) 

' g. It cor,Id cause a child to work harder to stay 
with his friends (1) 

h« The child competes only with himself; therefore, 
no frustration (1) 

i. The comparison between children (and their parents) 
which often hurts a child is lacking (1) 

j. Develops greater interest, etc., in what one is 
doing (chronological age as an index may be too 
general to be effective) (1) 

4, Independence of action 

a. Take more responsibility (1) 

5, Discipline 

a. It should reduce discipline problems to a 
minimutii (1) 

6« No response (22) 

Disadvantages ; 

1. Individualized instruction 

a. The slower child might feel inferior; the faster 
child might feel superior (5) 

b. Some students do not respond to group activities (2) 

c« When more tham one subject is discussed in different 

age groups, etc., some will not understand as much 
as others (2) 

d. Could possibly place them in situations they 
weren't emotionally prepared for (2) 

e. Sometimes age differences are too great to be of 
best interest to the child (1) 

f. You must give children time to mature; don't rush 
them (1) 

2. Learning principles and situation 

a. Children need to learn to adjust to differences in 
people (2) 

b. Creates stratificatioii in the school atmosphere 
that should be democratic (1) 

c. A great deal more can be done with the same age 
group than has been done (1) 

3. Motivation 

a. Needs to have some competition. This is life 2 (1) 

b. Parents' push for their child to be in the top 
group; stigma attached to being in the "low" 
group (1) 

c. It could cause a child, if he were falling too far 
behind, to lose interest altogether (1) 

4. Evaluation 

a. What criteria would be used? (1) 

b. Interests, special abilities, and social maturity 
are difficult to determine (1) 

5. No response (30) 
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(Item 26: VOiat does your child like most — and what does he or 
S '110 lilcG iGAst * “ about school this sumniGr?) 



aildren's preferences, as judged by their parents, were 
rmked in first, second, and third places as below. Three to 
five choices mentioned most frequently are presented at each rank 

of the 

parents did not respond to the "Most" category and 25 failed to 
respond to the "Least" category.) laiieo to 



Rank One 



Reading 

Mathematics 

Spanish 



13 

11 

3 



Rank Two 



Reading , 9 

Music 

Mathematics 4 

Spanish 4 

Physical Education . . . 4 

Rank Three 

Spanish 

Music [3 

Physical Education . . . 3 

Least liked aspects of the program were ranked as follows: 

Rank One 

Mathematics ....... 6 



Rank Two 

Physical Education .... 3 

Ramk Three 

School in general 1 

Observer Reactions (Reference: Page 17, Appendix G) 

I. Interage Grouping 
Is Advantages: 

A. Individualized instruction 

1. Children progress at their own rate (32) 

2. There is individualized instruction ( 3 ) 

3. Opportunities for the individual to ex- 
plore his abilities ( 1 ) 

4. Satisfies individual needs ( 1 ) 
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B. Learning principles and situation 

1. Good social and working situation (6) 

There is continuity of learning experience (2) 

3. Tutorial advantage of more advanced children (2) 

4. Children know what to do next (1) 

5. Atmosphere is conducive to learning (1) 

6. Experiences with different age groups (1) 

7. Large blocks of time (1) 

8. The individual contributes to the group (1) 

9. Pupil -teacher team for problem-solving (1) 

10. Narrowed ability range (1) 

11. Opportunity for broad experiences (1) 

12. Good for small groups (1) 

C. Motivation 

1. Stimulates interest (9) 

2. Lowered age or grade awareness (7) 

3. Children relaxed (7) 

4. Supports feelings of security (6) 

5. Little competition among pupils (5) 

6. Reduces frustration and boredom (2) 

7. Encourages individual achievement (2) 

8. Challenging to brighter pupils (1) 

9. Increases chances for success (1) 

10. Reduces group pressure (1) 

11. Good for morale (1) 

D. Independence of action 

1. Independence was useful (6) 

2. Accept responsibility (2) 

3. Take initiative (2) 

B. Materials 

1. Sharing of materials (1) 

2. More materials (1) 

F. Interpef sonal relationships 

1. Children are cooperative (4) 

2. Good pupil-pupil relationships (2) 

3. Good teacher-pupil relationship (1) 

4. Active participation (1) 

5. Development of leadership (1) 

6. Bncourages tolerance of others' inade- 
quacies (1) 

G. Miscellany 

1. Children are happy (3) 

2. Reduces discipline problems (2) 

3. No comment (2) 

4. No advantages (2) 

5. Reduces inferiority .feelings (1) 

6. There is no copying (1) 

H. No response (2) 

2. Disadvantages: 

A. Individualized instruction 

1. Differing sizes, physical and emotional 
maturity of the children (5) 

2. Interests and social needs are too varied, 
in spite of similar mentality (3) 
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3. Older child might feel inferior and self« 
conscious (3) 

4# An hour may be too long for the younger 
children (2) 

5« The immature child may be lost or bewildered (2) 

6. Expect younger children to have difficulty 
with older children around (1) 

7# The child might not get enough individual help (1) 

8« Children of the same age tend to have same 
interests (1) 

9. Slower pupils gain nothing (1) 

10. May disturb the slower working pupils (1) 

B. Learning principles and situation 

!• Too many pupils in one group (2) 

2. The different age groups are not mixed; they 
are just in the same room (2) 

3. Noise contagion (2) 

4. Time wasted telling different children the 
same thing (2) 

5. Too much idleness (2) 

6« Bad influence of older upon youpger pupils (1) 

7. Difficult with large enrollment (1) 

8. Difficult for the teacher to assure goal 
ach ie vernen t s ( 1 ) 

9. Instability of a group (1) 

10. Not recommcmded for play ground activities (1) 

11. Tendency to get louder as discussion progresses ( 1 ) 

12. More time needed for explanations (1) 

13. The teacher needs more help (1) 

14. Three groups in the same room are distracting (1) 

15. Too much time wasted (1) 

C. Motivation 

1. Might be undemocratic and unmotivating, 
especially in junior high school (1) 

D. Independence of action 

1. May be insufficient initiative to progress 
according to ability (1) 

2. Children wait for help (1) 

3. Insecurity in moving to the next step (1) 

B. Materials 

1. When children complete tasks, there may be 
some disciplinary problems (1) 

2. Generate discipline problems (1) 

F. Interpersonal relationships 

1. Children prefer being with their age group (1) 

2. Separation from classmates creates psychologic 
cal pjfoblems (1) 

3. Older children may dominate (1) 

G. Miscellany 

1. 1 see no disadvantage (8) 

Teacher difficulty in keeping up with the 
activities of different levels (3) 

3. I see no advantage (2) 

4. No comment (1) 
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H. Nq response (30) 



The respondents clearly identified the motivation factors as 
the moat advantageous aspect of the interage grouping. There were 
mixed feelings regarding the advantages and disadvantages of inter- 
age grouping in respect to the individualisation of instruction 
and the over -all learning situation* 



II * rechniques of Individualization 
1* Advantages: 



A* Individualized instruction 

1* Children progress at their own rate (31) 

2* Children receive more individual attention (29) 

3. Meets the needs of t^e individual (13) 

4, The child can evaluate his own progress (3) 

5* Good for the slow child (2) 

6* There are opportunities to know each child (1) 
7, There is help with the child *s immediate 
problem (1) 

8* Varied techniques used with each child ( 1 ) 

9* Each child has direct contact with the 
teacher (1) 

B, Learning principles and situation 

1, work at the board with small groups (1) 

2* Children did not waste time (1) 

3. The teacher *s work was well -planned ( 1 ) 

4. Pupils feel free to ask for help (1) 

5* Decreases competitive grade-consciousness ( 1 ) 

2* noise, with order and no confusion (1) 

7. Children are free to move about (1) 

8* Continuous progress (1) 

9o Pupils help other pupils (1) 

10, Calm atmosphere (1) 

C. Motivation 



!• Increased interest (5) 

2. Children are relaxed (4) 

3* Less pressure to keep up (4) 

4, Increased desire to learn (2) 

5* The child feels more secure (1) 
6* Reduces frustration (1) 

7, Fewer disciplinary problems (1) 

D. Independence of action 
!• Self-direction (15) 

B. Materials 



X* . mere is 



F* 

G« 

H* 



2 . 



« variexy or materials (21 
Programed materials and machines, charts, 
etc., help meet the children's needs (1) 
Interpersonal relationships 

1. Good pupil -teacher relationships (3) 
Miscellany w/ 

No> responses 
No response (4) 
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2 • Dis advan tages : 

A« Individualized insturuction 

1« Not enough tine fox individual attention (8) 

2. Individualized instruction is time-consuming (2) 

3. Too much repetition — teachers telling dif- 
ferent pupils the same thing (1) 

4# The sensitive child is frustrated by not being 
able to finish his work (1) 

5* The fast learner has to wait for the slow (1) 

B« Learning principles and situation 

1. Too little group interaction (10) 

2. Some children are idle (7) 

3« Need more teacher aides (6) 

4. Pupils waste time standing in lines (2) 

5. There is a need for alternate activities for 
children who finish early (1) 

6. Slower pupils do not learn from the faster (1) 

7. The slow pupil is distracted by the noise (1) 

8# May encourage cheating (1) 

9, Need time for group word study and other 
group skills (1) 

10* Less opportunity for teacher supervision fl^ 

C« Motivation , 

!• Not enough competition among pupils (2) 

2« Individualization might interfere with a 
child's desire to work in groups (1) 

3. Generates competition (1) 

D« Independence of action 

1. Pi^ils left tc work on their own too much (1^ 

B« Materials ' * 

1# Inflexible programed materials (1) 

2« The materials are expensive (1) 

F. Interpersonal relationships 

No response 

G. Miscellany 

!• No disadvantages (5) 

2« I would have to adapt to the confusion (1) 

3, Child and parent concern over promotion (1) 

M. No response (35) 

All but four of the respordenta noted advantages in the in- 
dividualization of instzuetion through the demonatrated techniques. 

A significant nunber, however, noted sone disadvantages in the 
over-all learning situation. They seemed to feel a need for more 
^oup interaction and felt there was an insufficiency of staff to 
take care of all of the children in the tine allotted. 

IIIo Programed Materials 
1# Advantages: 

A. Individualized instruction 

1. Child can progress at his own rate and/or 
level (25) 

2e Materials are well -organized to fit indivi- 
dual needs (13) 
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3. They individuali 2 e Instruction {4^ 

4. Materials accommodate a wide range of abilities 
and interests (2) 

B. Learning principles and situation 

1. Provides varied program (7) 

2« Promotes continuous progress (6) 

3. Informs child of daily progress (3) 

4. The child knows where to begin and what to 
expect (2) 

5. The child is helped in his weaker areas (2) 

6. Bxcellent drill work for recall (2) 

7. Helpful to the child who has been absent (2) 

&• Sequence of material promotes rapid progress (1) 

9. Helps the child fill in learning gaps (1) 

10. Teacher and pupils were familiar with the 
materials (1) 

11. The child doesn't know what grade level he's 
working on (1) 

12. Variety helps build vocabulary (1) 

13. Releases teacher time (1) 

14 • Happy atmosphere ( 1 ) 

C. Motivation 

1. Suited to or fosters interest (12) 

2. Competes only with one's Self (3) 

3. Motivating devices (2) 

4. Keeps all children busy and interested (2) 

5. Encourages the honor system (1) 

6. Provides opportunities for success (1) 

7. The child is challenged in his stronger 
areas (1) 

8. Challenges each child to achieve at his 
ability level (1) 

9. Children feel secure with the materials .(i) 

10. Makes learning pleasurable (1) 

D. Independence of action 

1. Children become independent workers (5) 

2. Encourages self-discipline (3) 

E. Materials 

1. Materials observed were well-selected and 
arranged (4) 

2. Materials are available when needed (3) 

3. Plenty of materials available (2) 

F. Interpersonal relationships 

1. More pupil-teacher contact (1^ 

G. Miscellany 

1. No disadvantages (2) 

H. No response (6) 

Disadvantages : 

A. Individualized instruction 

1. Slow pupils waste time (2) 

2. Some children need more help with the materials (1) 

3. How does the teacher teach each child what he 
has missed? (1) 




4. The pupil may lose his identity (1) 

S# Difficult for the teacher to keep up with 
each child's ^ ..ogram (1) 

6> The niaterial is too advanced for some (1) 

7* The teacher doesn't get to know each child (1) 

B« Learning principles and situation 
1« Reduces discussion (4) 

2« Is there time for group study and drill? (4) 

3« Pupils can deterroine the grade level upon 
which they are working from gradedness of 
the materials (2) 

4, Too many"built in" crutches (1) 

S# Are there any real exercises? (1) 

6# Material given may not correspond to what is 
needed (1) 

7« Pew schools have enough space (1) 

8. The teacher gives inforuation the materials 
cannot (1) 

9- Pupils didn't get enough help (1) 

10. Materials cannot replace the teacher in 
developing basic skills (1) 

C. Motivation 

1*. May become dull and lifeless to some (3) 

2. Materials fail to meet interest needs at 
times (1) 

3. Do they hold the interest of fast or slow 
pupils better? (1) 

4. Could be discouraging to the slow child (1) 

5. Motivation must be high for materials to 
be effective (1) 

Df Independence of action 

1. Children are too much on their own resources 
in reading (1) 

2. Some finish early and don't know what to 
do next (1) 

B. Materials 

1. Materials are expensive (3) 

2« Not enough variation (2) 

3. Inflexible (1) 

4. SRA materials tear easily (l) 

5. There would be disadvantages if only one kind 
of material was used (1) 

6. Materials are limited in subject areas other 
than reading (1) 

7. Not enough teacher -made materials for Iccal 
needs (1) 

F. Interpersonal relationships 

No responses 

G. Miscellany 

1. Too much teacher time taken after school 
for checking the children's work (2) 

2. Difficult to grade (1) 

H. No response (47) 
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The observers apparently were impressed v/ith the advantages 
of using programed materials in meeting individual needs and in 
motivating the students. They rated the effects of these materials 
on the over-all learning situation as advantageous, but raised 
some questions regarding the nature of these materials. 

IV. Team Teaching 

1. Advantages; 

A. Individualized instruction 

Care for individual differences (9) 

2« Mor® time for individual help (8) 

3. Op|i^or tun i ties for observing individual pupils (1) 

B. Learning principles and situation 

1. Teachers share ideas and techniques (15) 

2. Utilizes teachers* assets (12) 

3. Classroom procedures are well-planned (10) 

4. Wider range of experiences for pupils (6) 

5. Can work more effectively with larger groups (3) 

6. The atmosphere is informal and pleasant (3) 

7. Unifies the program (2) 

8. Requires thorough planning (2) 

9. Teachers know what to do (2) 

10. Bach teacher may become familiar with the 
problems of other teachers (2) 

11. Distributes teacher work loads (2) 

12. Each teacher is familiar with the entire 
program and can shift to other roles when 
necessary (2) 

13. Good teacher attitudes (2) 

14. Children can move from group to group as 
work is completed (2) 

15. Sound means of planning, initiating, imple- 
menting, and evaluating the learning pro- 
cess (1) 

16. Bach teacher is aware of teaching goals (1) 

17. Provides for continuous progress (1) 

18. Allows time for variations in length of 
instructional periods (1) 

19. Pupils share ideas (1) 

20. Plenty of space (1) 

C. Motivation 

1. Teachers are motivated (1) 

2. Pupils are challenged (1) 

D. Independence of action 

No responses 
B. Materials 

1. Materials can be shared (4) 

2. Variety of materials (1) 

F. Interpersonal relationships 

No responses 

G. Miscellany 

No responses 

H. No response (7) 
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27 " DlsadVdifitages : 

A* IndlLvi^alizecr instruction 

!• Pupils should be in small groups to get 
enough individual attention '{Sri 

2. No opportunities for pupils to learn from 
each other (2) 

3. Children need to be grouped more accord in a 
to abilities (2) 

4. Do the pupils get enough individual atten- 
tion? (1) 

5. Younger and less mature pupils may be 
confused (1) 

6. Some children depend too much on the 

teacher ( 1 ) 

Be Learning principles and situation 

1. Insufficient time for group planning (5) 

2f Confusion in the classroom (5) 

3. Inadequate space, materials, and staff in 
niiany schools (3) 

4. Teachers need more aides (2) 

5. Too expensive (2) 

6. Possible overlapping in presentation of 
material (l) 

7. Substitute teachers may not understand the 
program (1) 

8. Not all teachers are skilled enough (1) 

9. May curb creativity of team members (1) 

10, Need more teachers for such a large group (1) 
Ilf Seems to be non grading, not team teaching (1) 
12f Teachers must have the right attitudes (1) 

C* Motivation ' ^ 



No responses 

D# Independence of action 
No responses 
Bf Materials 



No responses 

F. Interpersonal relationships 

1# Personality clashes among teachers may result (2) 

• Weak teachers may lean too much on the strong 
ones (1) 

3. Requires high level cooperation among teachers (1) 

4, May cause Jealousy among teachers, especially 
if the ••master teacher •• idea is used (1) 

G# Miscellany 






Jl’NIO 



H. 



2. Do not know (4) 

3. Discipline not as good (2) 
No response (46) 






aspect of the program evoked the greatest 

in terms of the over-all learning situation. All 

h respondents saw advantages in team teaching. Some 

f’ *e^eed. These would be especially perti- 

+Lm planning on pooling their particular talents in a 

team teaching approach# 
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In the entire eveluetlon of the observers. 22 of the 24 
categories of responses were defii^itely supportive of the oro 
grew. Only in the relationship of the interage grouping a^^ 
techniques of individualised instruction to the over-all 
learning Situation were more disadvantages noted than advan- 
The L^boratoify ^School is taking particular note of 

these are^s as it continues the program in the 1966-67 school 

0 




CONGLUSIOMS AND IMPLICATIONS 



Performances on the reading and arithmetic sections of the 
CAT showed no significant change from pre- to posttesting. Any 
change that may have been observed, however, was not expected 
to be very great because of the short duration of the program. 
Further investigation of nongraded programs, whether demons tra- 
tional or experimental, should extend over a period sufficiently 
long to permit an achievement test to detect changes that might 
occur • 

According to the data obtained from the pupil questionnaire, 
the general attitude of the children toward the over -all program 
was favorable, although the girls’ attitude appeared to be 
someTThac morre favorable than that of the boys*. Boys and girls 
expressed preference for play activities in which they were 
permitted to associate with members of their own sex. These 
results were hardly less than was expected from what has been 
known for some time about the attitudes of pred iolescents toward 
members of their own and of the opposite sex. After deciding 
-upon how much importance is to be placed upon these in ter sex 
attitudes and the extent to which they are to be changed or 
circumvented, teachers may attempt to determine attitudes 
e^>ressed toward members of the opposite sex in specific play 

and work activities a^d to plan a program around the findings. 

► - 

Girls liked the length of SRA stories more tha^ did the 
boys. There was much more preference for longer stories on 
the part of the latter group. 

Younger children more often than older ones preferred 
freedom to cnoose their activities, showed a more favorable atti- 
tude toward having more than one teacher in the room at any 
given time, and expressed a more favorable attitude toward the 
SRA reader. These observations may be explained in part by the 
longer experience of the older children with the graded school 
setting, although the Laboratory School has for a number of years 
been nongraded in many of its practices. The younger children 
may not have formed as strong habits based upon more traditional 
classroom management which represent safety by virtue of familiar- 
ity. The older children, on the other hand, preferred more often 
than younger children to progress at their own rate in reading 
and arithmetic, to proceed to another task when one is completed, 
and to decide upon the next step to be taken in a sequence. Per- 
haps the greater degree of independence generally achieved by 
older children contributed to expressions of these attitudes. 

It may be helpful to know how the attitudes of older children 
who began their school careers in a* nongraded situation compare 
with those of older children who are shifted in the upper ele- 
mentary grades to a nongraded program from a more traditional 
one. Moving from an earlier nongraded program to a traditional 
one in the upper grades may make other interesting and useful 
comparisons possible. 




Teacher Questionnaire 



The teachers * attitudes toward the program were generally 
very favorable. They were in agreement, however, on the need 
for more intensive use of consultants in planning, executing, 
and evaluating the continuous progress program. Published mate- 
rials written by specialists in nongrading philosophy and prac- 
tices were judged as the most useful resources available. The 
teachers suggested further that the services of subject matter 
specialists be enlisted also for most effective development of 
the nongraded program. 



Teachers considered that the tools used for assessing 
achievement were we 11 -chosen and served their purposes effec- 
tively. One teacher recommended that behaviors not measured 
by the instruments used should be evaluated. It was suggested 
that behaviors most relevant to teaching- learning processes be 
Identified and, insofar as possible, measured for the purpose 
Of further program development. The learner profile card was 
judged by the teachers as a useful and effective means of keep- 
ing records of pupil progress in the nongraded situation. Use 
ox this device made possible the gathering of information about 
Children which is not yet obtainable by standardized instruments. 
In this ccinection, it would be helpful for teachers to receive 
training in techniques of observing and recording important 
child behavior. Checklists could be devised which concentrate 
upon the behaviors pertinent to the nongraded situation. 

Programed instructional materials were thought by the 
teachers to be uniquely capable of accomplishing certain educa- 
tional objectives. There was general agreement that the mate- 
rials must be used to supplement rather than to isupplant other 
teaching techniques. Most effective use of the materials was 
considered to be in teaching basis skills and in drill work. 

There was limited usefulness in teaching understandings and 
allowing for creative expression. A review of the research 
iterature and the design and conduct of experimental studies 
could reveal the circumstances under which programed materials 
are mpst efficient. Their effectiveness might be expected to 
depend on a number of factors, including characteristics of 
children and nature of the material being taught. 



part, teachers considered the composite 
arithmetic score (GAT) to be the most efficient single source 
of information for grouping children for learning mathematics. 
The teachers preferred combinations of several sources of 
information to be used as bases for grouping. A few of these 
possible combinations are suggested by the ranks assigned to the 
information sources listed in Item 62. There is a need for a 
test which assesses achievement in modern mathematics: and 
there are probably a number of variables which, when used in 
combination, would le more effective than any one variable in 
assigning pupils to groups for optimal arithmetic achievement. 





Par en t Ques t ionnai r e 

Parents' judgments of their children's attitudes towavrt 
program were generally good. Some of thf» 47 4. the 

to the questionnaire were able to maL rathir definite^^!^ 

' *«it«des from comments thrchLd^ermade® 
at home. Other parents had little or no basis for iudnmf!? k 

reading and mathematics most frequently in fi^s^Tolar®.^*"^^^ 
and music most frequently in second place- and Snanish’ 

IS a need to examine Duoil atti <fni/4Ae 4. ^ there 

of each of the ac“yi?ies. specific aspects 

teache^confe^^ teachers on the value of parent- 

^ J;r^“L':f large-group ;oS “r ^ces“la's t . 

of the number of people involved**"Di° determinant 

by a number of people Ly makr^smair"^^?^ 

desirable, As far as small- or large-group conference 

Zi as the parents' expressed attitude is oon 

cerned, there seems to be no substitute f^r- , 

conferences when a parent or teache^ sf for individual parent 

ftess at own rate.1)\^?r;c^r,.f 

mint of lorrlTrlsponlr immediate reinforce- 

tioned were*^l) "^younger ^childr^***^'’*rt^^^®* frequently men- 
2) material might^lcLf d^Hbrough""^^^ •’fj**' 

immediate feedback, 4 ) varied qulli?v ofmlie 

ers may not know how to use the ma4- f ®®terials, and 5 ) teach- 
one Of the distinguishing feature! !!'^l!rS!d":ltl!!!l!!^'" 

disad!!nl!glf 

ing Of better prep^e 5 ma!!!?S! 5? ' ® education. 4 ) shar- 

terests, 6) ha!mo!ious !llatilnr«Lf'’'^*^J° 

tion required of the child 8> child . "‘o*’® adapta- 

xne cniici, 8) child has more teachers to whom 
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he can relate, and 9 } provides multiple assessment of the child. 
Disadvantages most frequently listed were 1^ personality dif- 
ficulties among and domination on the part of some teachers, 

2) time consumed in group planning, and 3) lack of space and 
materials in many schools. 



Advantages of having children progress academically at their 
own rate included 1) the child does not have to wait for others 
to catch up, 2) opportunities for both fast- and slow-learners 
to experience success, 3) reduces pressure to produce, and 4) helps 
prevent boredom. Disadvantages were 1) the children may not learn 
as thoroughly as desired, 2) competition is needed* 3) lack of 
group interaction, and 4) may not advance as fast physically 
socially, and emotionally as academically. 

Grouping children according to interests, abilities, and 
social maturity rather than by chronological age was considered 
advantageous in the following ways: 1) uniqueness of the child 
IS recognized, 2) learn more, 3) assume more responsibility, 

4) motivated by being in interest groups, and 5) reduce disci- 
pline problems. Disadvantages included 1) slow child may feel 
inferior; fast child, superior; 2) need to adapt to differences 
among people, 3) some competition needed, 4) child may be pushed 
by parents; stigma attached to being in the low group, 5) child 
may lose interest, and 6) difficult to set up grouping criteria. 

Obs er ve r Reac t i ons 



Advantages of interage grouping most frequently recorded 
by professional educators who observed the program in action were 
1) children progress at their own rate, 2) good social and 
working situation, 3) stimulates interest, 4) reduced awareness 
of age and grade differences, 5) supports feelings of security, 

6) fosters relaxed learning atmosphere, 7) little competition 
among pupils, and 8) children take the initiative in the learn- 
ing situation. Responses most often made to the question of 
disadvantages were 1) difficulty in teaching children of such 
varied physical and emotional maturity and 2) »»I see no dis- 
advantages.** Many of the comments made by observers may very 
well serve as points of departure for more experimental examina- 
tion of advantages and disadvantages of interage grouping. Re- 
sults obtained thereby coupled with those already reported in 
the literature in evaluation of ability grouping may be utilized 
in designing more effective nongraded programs. 



In connection with techniques of individualization, advantages 
Identified included 1) children receive more individual attention, 
2) children progress at their own rate, 3) less pressure to keep 
up with other children, 4) increased interest, and 5) independence 
of action. Disadvantages were 1) there is not enough time for 
individual attention, 2) some children are idle, 3) there is need 
for more teacher aides, and 4) too little group interaction. 
Thirty-eight of the observers did not respond at all to this part 
of Item II- It IS not known whether failure to record a response 




meant that no disadvantages were seen, that the observers were 

respond- 
ing. In longer and more extensive studies, it may be desirable 

5r^.'.s,s.nr.:” *”“• “» 

Among advactages of programed materials suggested bw ob- 

“this rate Ld/or 
ares^' f 1 varied programs , 3) promotes continuous pro- 

fhrnart o^iZ ®»®®“*®3®® initiative on 

waste time^ 2^ °tsa<3vantages were 1) slow pupils 

WMte time, 2) do not permit enough group discussion and drill 

exercises, 3) may bTOome dull and lifeless, and 4) the materials 

studies designed to test the applicability 

rLuce thfdr®r® ~"«^"®ted and the resultfused to 

a nongraS^d properties of programed materials in 

^®®“ teaching was considered as possessing the followino 
advantages by the professional educators; 1) provides for indi- 
v^al differences, 2) more time for individual help! ^ t^h^rs 

!t!engJhr*Ln?"n^“®-d "“*®®ials , 4) utilises teachers • 
Strengths, and 5) provides wider ranges of pupil experience 

insufficient time for gr^rpSng, 

2) lack of classroom order, and 3) inadequate space staff anA 

liat’^an^^rt^" U®”’' ®=hools. Forty-six of the observers did ’not 
list any disadvantages; five reported that they saw no disad 
vantages; and four said they did not know, no disad- 

Consultant's Evaluation 

He ®P®”* ^ ^® Laboratory School. 

that the program, as he observed it, was meeting the 

felf °f i^?!*®’^“9/"^^''idualized programs which bring each pupil 
self fulfillment to a large degree. It was unfortunate that 
Dr. Duf ay wf unable to observe early in the program. It prob- 
ably would have been better to have had additional consultLit« 
involved in observations and evaluations • 



SUMMARY 



The Troy State College Laboratory School staff, consisting 
of SIX teachers, a director, and a librarian, spent approximately 
two months in studying the feasibility of offering a nine-week 
summer school organized on a nongraded, team teaching basis dur- 
ing the summer of 1966. Their review of research and meetings 

consultants convinced them that such a program would 
further determining the school program for the 1966- 
67 school year.’ Subsequently, they met for a total of over 150 

tours during the ensuing eight months period to work out plans 
for the summer session« ^ 

*• decided to invite educators from approxin>ately thirty- 

five public school systems to observe the summer sesfion of the 
^boratory School program. The major purpose of the .irogram. 
therefore, was to j^erve as a model for educators who were interested 
in the processes of developing a nongraded elementary school program 

I V carefully oriented the parents and students of the 

^boratory School to the planned program. This activity was ex- 
tremely important and resulted in a very smooth adjustment to the 
new approach. It also served to assist the staff members them- 
selves to better understand the many implications related to the 
program • 

A 4 . Tl!® completely nongraded with 80 children, ages 

6 to 12, involved with three teachers. In addition, a separate 

by one teacher. Some of 

these children participated in activities with the older group 
as the summer progressed. ^ ^ 

Emphasis was placed on reading and mathematics. Liberal use 
of programed materials was made. Questionnaire and interview 

teachers, and parents were quite 

^eased with the program. As a result, the Laboratory School is 
continuing the nongraded approach and expanding it to include 

nrobahirbf ^11 areariiU 

probably be nongraded by the 1967-68 year. 

activities such as Spanish, rhythms, listening 
nf ^ Pl®mound games involving the combined participation 
y nd girls were also included. Again, the pupils, teachers 

^rent reservations on the part of the boys in playing with the*^ 

Questionnaires were administered to pi;?.ils, teachers, parents 
ported the program! ® etrongly sup- 

administered in the reading and 
thematics areas at the beginning and end of the summer. The 



results, as expected, were inconclusive. The nine-week period 
apparently was too brief* There was also a rather strong feel- 
ing on the part of the teachers that new standardized tests are 
needed to measur.e achievement in mathematics as it is now being 
taught • 

The impact of this summer demonstration may be measured in 
part by the invitation of four nearby school systems to Labora- 
tory School staff members to help them in moving toward a non- 
graded or team teaching type of program* 

The individualisation of instruction which permitted students 
to read at varying rates of speed was definitely enhanced by the 

use of programed materials and large blocks of time spent in in- 
dividual studies* 



The staff found that a flexible attitude toward the inflexible 
walls of their typical 1930 style building was helpful. Most 

classrooms were used and the auditorium served as the maior focal 
area of the program. 



The teachers found the needed planning and coordinating on 
their part was quite time consuming. They alg® noted an impres- 
sive need of materials to meet student demands. These two factors 
are probably the most crucial for school planning on developing 

Ik program. The advice of consultants apparently is quite 

helpful, especially in the early stages. ^ 

Pinal ly,. it should be emphasized that a faculty should be 
encouraged rather than pushed into a comprehensive program change. 
Ihe change should be evolutionary rather than revolutionary -- 
change moves on a broken front* 
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Enrollment Application 
Laboratory School 
Troy State College 
Troy^ Alabama 
January, 1966 



APPM DIX A 



Interesting and exciting things will be occurring at the 
Laboratory School during the summer months. It will be the staff's 

children in the areas of reading, modern ®ath 
Spanish, music and speech. Much emphasis will be placed on 
i^iyidualizad instruction. Bach child will begin where he is in 
the learning process and will be assisted by the teachers through 
the use of programmed material and audio-visual aids to progress at 
hig own speed toward higher levels of achievement. 

In order to better meet the needs of your child, the staff will 
tern and your child will have the benefit of the knowledge 
and skills of four teachers who will make their contributions to 
your child's progress. 

i** necessary on the part of the staff in preparation 
for what the staff feels is an exciting and worthwhile adventure for 
the children. We must have a list of the children who plan to attend 
our summer school as soon as possible, if your child will be 6 on or 
efore October 2 or has been in grades 1-6 during the 1965-66 school 
year, he Is eligible to attend siuitmer school. 

complete the application below and return to Mrs. Poy I. 
Cummings, Laboratory School, Troy state College as soon as possible. 

The children will be In school from 8 a.m. until 12 noon. A 
materials fee of $3.00 will be charged. The materials fee should be 

Z application. Your money will be refunded if we are 

notified before May 21, 1966 that your child cannot attend. 



Date 



I wish to enroll 



for the summer quarter, 1966< 
His 

Her birthday (month) 



day 



year 



He 

She was In the 



grade during the 1965-1966 school year, 



Address 



Telephone^ 



■ERjc; 



Parent or guardian 
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APPMDIX B 



Dear Superintendents, Principals and Supervisors: 

V X College Laboratory School will be organized on a n»»gr-axixi.< 

basis durl^ the summer of 1966 utilizing team teaching and programmed 
materials In reading and contemporary mathematics. 

We believe that the planned experiences will be beneficial to the 
children ages 5-12 and that they should also prove to be of help to in- 

service school personnel who might be interested In observing an ungraded school 
in operation. 

You and the teachers in your school system are cordially invited to observe 
in the Laboratory School during the summer session. 

It will be necessary for you to schedule your visits in order that you 
can profit most from your observation. 

Please complete the attached form and return it to Mrs. Foy I. Cummings, 
Director Laboratory School, Troy State College, Troy, Alabama. 

The following information should aid you in making plans to visit the 
Laboratory School. 



Dates open to observers • 
Opening hour of school day] 
Closing hour of school day; 
Conferences with teachers; 
Place : 



June 20 - August 10 
8 a.m. 

12 noon 

1:30 p.m. (By request) 

Laboratory School, Troy State College, 
Troy, Alabama 

Telephone 566-3000, Ext. 224 



We are looking forward to seeing you this summer. 

Sincerely yours. 



Po 5 ^. Cummings, Director^ 



Laboratory School 



f 




APPMKX C 



Laboratory School 
Trcq^ Stat^ Coil^e 
Troy^ Alabaina 

Obsarvation Request 

I would like to observe on tha following date. 1. 
(List 3 possible dates in order of 
preference^J^^ ■ ,2.- 

3. , 

There will be observing with me. 

Signed: 

" Position: 

Address: 

Telephone: 

You will be notified of the assigned date. 








APPUSfDIX D 



PUPIL QUESTIONNAIHB 



IXCHBCTIOKS: Listen very earefully* I am going to read out loud 
each of the sentences that you dee in the booklet I have Just given 
you* When 1 finish reading a sentence^ I will wait a little while 
so you can think about what it says. I will dO this after each 
sentence. Right after I have finished reading a sentence ^ decide 
whether it tells how you really feel. If it does tell how you 
really feel^ draw a circle around the word "Yes.” If it does not> 
draw a circle around the word "No.” Don*t take too much time 
thinking about what the sentences say. 

Let's begin. (TO THE TEACHER: Identify each statement by number 
before reading it.) 

1. If you ccm back to school next summer, would you like school 
to be like it was this summer? 

Yes Ro 

2, Do you like to go right on to something new when you have 
finished what you were doing? 

Yes No 

3* Do you like for the teacher to let you choose things to do? 

Yes No 

h* Do you have trouble deciding what to do when you have more 
than one teacher in the room? 

Yes No 

5. Do you have trouble staz*ting your work once you have decided 
what to do? 

Yes No / 

6. Do you like to have others help you do tMngs that you don't 
know how to do? 



o 

FRir 



Yes 



No 
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D « 2 



7 • Do you like to play games with girls? 
Yes No 



8. Do you like to do things in school even when other people 
aren*t doing them? 



Yos Ho 

9 » Do you like the length of the stories in the SHA stories? 

No 



i 



Yes 



10 • Do you like to have more than one teacher in the room at the 
same time? > 



Yes 



No 



H, Do you have trouble deciding what to do next when you are 
working in mathematics? 



Yes 



No 



12. When you come back to school this fall, would you like for 
reading to be like it was this summer? 



Yes No 

13. Have you enJo3red school this summer? 
Yes No 



111* Do you like for the teacher to tell you how to do almost 
everything? 



Yes 



No 



15* 



in school this summer? 

Yes No 

16. Do you like to work in small groups at times? 

No 



Yes 



a 



D - 3 



17* Do you like to go to different teachers to do different things? 
Yes No 

18* Do you like to help others do things that you alrea^ know how 
to do? i ' ' 

Yes No 

19. Do you like to be in class with others who are older than 
you are? 

Yes No 

20. Do you think you would like to do the same work in math that 
everybody else is doing and at the same time they are doing it? 

Yes No 

21. Do you like the Si/l reading? 

Yes No 

22. Do you have trouble deciding what to do next when you are in 
home base? 

Yes No 

23. Do 3^u like to go ahead with your work without having to wait 
for others to catch up? 

Yes No 

21*. When you come back to school this fall, would you like for math 
to be like it was this summer? 



Yes No 

25* Do you like to keep working on what you are doing even after 
you have leained it? 

Yes No 

26. Do you like for the teacher to tell, you what to do most of the 
time? 

Yes No 





D U 



27 « Do you get enough help from the teachers when there Is more 
than one teacher in the room? 

Yes No 

28, Do you like to work in big groups at times? 

Yes Ko 

29. Do you like to go to different rooms to do different things? 

Yes No 

30* Do you like to play games with boys? , 

V • . ' • V 

Yes No 

31* Do you like to be in class with others who are younger than 
you are? 

Yes No 

32 c Do you think you woiiLd like to do the same work in reading that 
everybo^ else is doing and at the same time they are doing it? 

Yes No 

33 • Do you like to have more than one teacher teach you the same 
things? 

Yes No 

3k • Do you have trouble deciding what to do next when you are 
woxking in reading lab? 

Yes No 



o 



TEilCHER QOESttOMAXRE 



APPENDIX B 



The purpose of the items contained in this questionnaire is to 
obtain your evaluation of selected aspects of the continuous 
progress program offered this summer at the Troy State College 
Laboratory School. Read each item carefully a*?d^ on the basis of 
the 03q)eriences you have had this summer as well, as your general 
and specific knowledge of child behavior and good teaching- 
leaming procedure ^ respond in teims of your genuine feelings toward 
that aspect of the program dealt with in the item. 

Many of the items may be responded to by simply marking an 
"X” on a line over one number in a series of numbers ranging from 
to ”+3.” The numbers are used to indicate the degree to 
which a goal was reached^ the effectiveness of a procedure or 
kind of materials^ the approximate frequency of occurrence of 
some behavior^ or the degree of favorableness of unfavorableness 
with which you view some part of the program. A and a "+3" 
indicate extreme degrees of whatever is contained in an item, the 
former referrfing to extremely negative degree (absence of 
near abssnce, unfavorable, ineffective) and the latter an extreme- 
ly positive degree. A ”-2" or a •’+2” indicates an inte mediate 
degree, whereas a ”-l” or a *'+l" designates a low degree* A ”0” 
(zero) may designate ”not observed." If you wish to elaborate 
upon or qualify your response to any of these items, writhe in the 
margin near the item. 

Other items require more elaborate responses. In these, write 
in the spaces provided whatever you consider appropriate and 
important that is pertinent to item content. If more space is 
needed, write on the back of the questionnaire, indicating the 
item referred to by its number. Under "Remarks,” on the last 
page of the questionnaire, moke whatever comment you wish about 
ai>y aspect of the summer program that may or may not be covered 
by the questionnaire items. 
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1. To what extent did test data succeed in meaeuring organiaational 
criteria of grouping for learning in mathematics? 



-3 






-1 



2- To what extent did observational data contribute to effective 
group organisation for learning in mathematics? 






-1 



3» To what exteni^ did test cMta succeed in measuring organizational 
criteria of grouping for learning in reading? 



-3 






-1 



0 



h» To what extent did observational data contribute to effective 
group organization for learning in reading? 



-3 






~ 



$0 How valid were the criteria used in grouping for leaming in 
reading? 



-3 






-1 



6. How valid were the criteria used in grouping for learning in 
mathematics? 



-3 









7 . Were the criteria used the most relevant ones for effective 
grouping for teaching mathematics in the nongraded situation? 



-3 



-1 



Were the criteria used the most relevant ones for effective 
grouping for teaching reading in the nongi'aded situation? 






-1 



T— ^ 



T 
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9* To what extent do the ehildren persist in an activity until it 
is completed? 

r5 "T5 I 1 

/ 

10. To what extent do children accept interage grouping? 

-3 -2 W I 1 3 “ 

11. How much initiative is taken by children to help other children? 

^3 -1 ' I ^ 

12. To what degree has team teaching contributed to effective 
development of learners' reading skills and understandings? 

_ ^ ^ ^ j 2 ^ 

13. How effective were the California Achievement Testr in evaluating 
learner progress in mathematics in the nongrades situation? 

^3 IT"” -1 0 1 1 1 

lk» In general^ to what extent has there been improvement in 
social relations among the children? 

^ 137-— "5 I 2 r " 

15 • How often have there been evidences of difficulty in making 
friends among the children? 

15 1 3 J 

16. Were consultants used to best advantage in the accomplishment 
of nongrading? 




o 
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25* 


w&ro th© Cdii.^orhl& AchldvoniGn^t Tosl/S in G^alua'tlng 
rGaoliag Ih the nongraded sittiation? 


26. 


^^5 ^ “5 I" "i 5 — " 

How often have there been expressions of aggression or 
hostililgr among the children? 


27. 


Zj 15 "Zl]; g 37 § j ~ 

Have parent conferences proven of value in making the transition 
from tile graded to the nongraded situation? 




-3 -i -X 0 1' 3 


28. 


How orten do the children menifest evidences of selfishness? 


29. 


-3 -Z -1 0 12 3" — 

How often do the children manifest evidences of dishonesty? 


30. 


-3 -2 -1 0 1 2 “ 3 

Do the children often show signs of boredom in school? 


31. 


“3 -2 -1 0 1 " ■'§ 3 

To what extent do the children take the initiative in deciding 
What kind of acitvity to undertake next after completing a task? 


32. 


Z5 *“ 7:5 Z3~ 0 i T J~ 

To what extent do the children participate in activities with 
a minimum of step-by>step instruction from the teacher? 

^5 4 0 1 2 3 



> 
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33* How receptive are the children to receiving help from other 
children? 

-1 

3U« Has team teaching contributed effectively to the detemination 

of developmental sequences in the learners' mathematical concepts? 

IT"* 75 I § 

3S« Has the learner contract card contributed in any way to effective 
record keeping in a nongraded situation? 

13 15 "TC 5 I T 3 “ 

36 . How effective was the sociometric device in indicating change 
in social status of children in the nongraded situation? 

13 -1 -1 S S 1 " 

37 • How often have children shown themselves to be poor losers? 

r3 IT" 0 “ 1 2 3 

38 • Do the children often prefer to play with younger children? 

^ -S IT 5"^ T" — r* — 

39 • How often do the children express dislike for school? 

•T^ ZT I3T 5 I 5 3""^ 

itO* Do til© children often have difficulty expressing themselves 
orally in shcool? 



to* Rank the following in descending order of effectiireness^^n 1:heir 
contribution to improved management of the child in his learning 
environment. Place the nnmber ”1» in the space to the left of 
the letter designating the most effective ^ jmd so on, imtil all 
have been ranked. 

a . Individual parent conference 

b . Staall group parent conference 

c . Large group parent conference 

Would you suggest fewer or more criteria to be used in 
effective grouping for learning in lathematics? 

Fewer More 

a. If fawer, which of the criteria used would you delete? 



2 ) 



b. If more, what criteria would you add? 

1 ) 

2 ) 

3 ) 



h3. What advantages do individual parent conferences have over small 
and large group conferences? 
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iili« In wha.t« vsySf if 8ny^ ha^ve parGii't cozifei^ncGS con'tributGd ”fco 

effective transition from the graded to the nongraded situation? 



a. 



b. 



c • 



h$* In what ways were consultants most helpful in the accomplishment 
of nongrading? 



<El« 



b. 



kS* ^at changes would you recmKend in the record- 
in a nongraded situation? 



process 



a 
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l»7. What advantages do small group parent conferences have over 
individual and large group conferences? 



b. 



kS. In what ways were consultants least helpful in accomDlishin<T 
nongrading? 



a. 



b. 



c. 



i»9. In what ways has the learner profile card contributed to effective 
record keeping in a nongraded situation? 



a. 



f 
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50. What measures of achievement would you add in the future to 
those used in the nongraded situation this summer? 



a. 

0 



b. 



5l. ^at advantages do large groiqp parent conferences have over 
individual and small group conferences? 

a. 



c. 



52. What consultative services would you add in the future to those 
utilized this summer in designing and executing a nongracfed 
program? 

a. 


















ly ■( k ir 
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learner contract card contributed to 
exrective record keeping in a nongraded situation? 

a. 



b. 



c • 



Sli- adr^antages do proerammed materials have over the more tradi™ 

tional procedures in teaching mathematics? 



a. 



be 




Ce 




55 • ^at^disadv^tages are there in using programmed materials in 
teaching mathematics? 



a. 
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What advantages do programmed materials have 
tional procedures In teaching reading? 



over the more tradi* 



57. ^at d^advantages are there in using programmed materials in 
teaching reading? 



order of effectiveness, list the mathematical 
skills that lend themselves most readily in the teaching-leaming 

process to effective use of programmed materials. ^ 

« 

a. 



b. 



c • 



d. 

59. Ill fescOTding order of ^ffecUveness, list the mathematical 
skills that lend themselves least readily in the teaching- 
learning process to effective use of programmed materials. 
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b. 



c. 



d. 



60. Ifi descending order of effectiveness, list the reading skills 
that lend themselves most readil’^ in the teaching-learning 
process to effective use of programmed materials. 

a. 



b. 



c. 



d. 



6l. In descending order of ^effectiveness, list the reading skills 
that lend themselves least readily in the teaching-learning 
process to effective use of programmed materials. 



62. In the use of test and observational data in grouping children 
for effective learning in mathematics, arrange the following in 
descending order of importance by assigning the number "1« to 
the most important, the number "2*' to the next most imi^^rtant, 
Md SO on, until all of them have been ranked in imporlUince. 
(Record numbers in spaces to the left of the lett^ers.) 

a . Arithmetic Confutation score 

b . Arithmetic Reasoning score 

c . Cciifosite Arithmetic score 

d . Teacher ^udgnent 




e# General intelligence 



Socioinetric data 




^ your opinion^, to what extent have proffransned 
facilitated pupil le anting in niathematics? 



maiterials 



1 — rs — T 



T 






extent have programmed materials 
facilitated pupil learning in reading? 










1 a i 



Remarkci: 









amviaiiH 










APPENDIX P 



RARBI^T QUESTIONNAIRE 



DIRECTIONS t The purpoie pf the queationi below it to find 
.out how yoti and ^ouf child feel about certain atpeett of the 
nongraded prograin ! of fefed at fhe Troy State College Laboratory 
School this aunmieri Read ehch of the queationa carefully and, 
on the baaia of yput obaervation of yoUt child.* a remarka and 
behavior aa well ha your own obaervationa of the program in ac 

tion, try to anawer the queation in tetoa of how you really 

feel* If you do not have enough information to anawer a quea- 
tion, then go to the next. It ia important, however, that 

you reapond to aa many aa you poaaibly can. 

If your or your child* a attitude or evaluation ia favor- 
able, put a check mark in the apace to the right of the word 
"Favorable;** if unfavorable, then check the word **Unfavorable. 
If you wiah to make any additienal comment about any part of 
the nongraded program' relating to a queation (or about the 
queation itaelf ) , feel free to write in the margina near the 
queation* If there ia inaufficient apace, then write on the 
back of the queationnaire, identifying the item by number* 

Additional apace ia provided under **Remarka** for you to 
comment on any part of the program that you may wiah to eval- 
uate, eapecially thoae parta not dealt with in the queationa. 
You may alao wiah to make auggeationa aa to how you think the 
nongraded program might be improved* 

1* la you'if opinion, ia your child* a general reaction to 
achool thia aummer favorable or unfavorable? 

Favorable Unfavorable 

2* la your child* a general reaction to the aummer mathema- 
tica program favorable or unfavorable? 

Favorable Unfavorable __ 

3* la you:^' child* a general reaction to the aummer reading 
program favorable or unfavorable? 



Favorable 



Unfavorable 
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4« What is youx child's attitude toward the use of pro- 
sranmed materials in mathematics? 

Favorable __, Unfavorable 

5. What is your child's attitude toward the use of SRA 
reading materials? 

Favorable Unfavorable 

6. Is your child's attitude favorable or unfavorable toward 

having more than one teacher in the room at a time? 

Favorable Unfavorable 

7. Is your child's attitude favorable or unfavorable towcurd 

having younger children in the room? 

Favorable _ Unfavorable 

8. What is your child's reaction to having older children in 
the room? 

Favorable Unfavorable 

9. What is your child's reaction to his being able to pro- 
gress at his own rate in reading without having to wait 
for others to catch up? 

Favorable Unfavorable 

10. What is your child's attitude toward being allowed to 
progress at his own rate in mathematics? 

Favorable Unfavorable 

11. How does your child feel about going to different teach- 
ers to learn different things? 

Favorable Unfavorable 

12 • What is your child's attitude toward being allowed to help 
decide what he does in school and how he does it? 

Favorable Unfavorable 



o 
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13« How does yoUr child feel about working in a roota with 
large groups of childten? 

Favorable Unfavorable 

14» What is your child's attitude toward going to different 
rooms for different activities? 

Favorable Unfavorable 

15. How does your child feel about working with children of 
the opposite sex? 

Favorable Unfavorable 

16. How does your child feel about playing with ehildren of 
the opposite sex? 

Favorable Unfavorable 

IT. Do you consider teacher conferences with individual parents 
useful in trying to meet the needs of your child? 

Yes No 

18. Do you consider teacher conferences with small groups 
of parents useful in trying to meet the needs of your 

Child? 

Yes No 

19. Do you consider teacher conferences with large groups of 
parents useful in trying to meet the needs of your child? 

Yes No 

20. Do you feel that grouping children according to interests 
and special abilities as well as chronological age is 
more effective educationally than grouping them by chrono- 
logical age alone? 

Yes No 



i 
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21, Do you think that progreimned instructional materials are 
effective in helping children learht 



Yes No 

22, What are some of the educational advantages and disad- 
vantages of using programmed instructional materials in 
the school? 

Advantages : 

a. 



b. 



c* 



nm 



Disadvantages : 
a. 



b. 



i«a»i 



C. 



23. What are some of the educational advantages and disad- 
vantages of tetm teaching? 



Advantages : 



a. 
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b. 



BOI 



c • 



Disadvantages : 

a. 



b. 



e. 



34. What are some of the advantages and disadvantages of allow- 
ing srour child to move through a series of educational 
experiences at his own rate? 

Advantages : 

a. 



b. 



c. 



Disadvantages : 



a 
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b 



c. 



25 • What are some of the advantages and disadvantages of 

grouping children according to interests, special abili- 
ties> amd social maturity rather than chrono logical age? 

Advantages : 

a. 



26, What does your child like most - -and what does he or she 
like least— about school this summer? 



b 







a 



b 



c. 
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Reaction to Observation 
of 

Continuous Progress Elementary School 

Troy State College Laboratory School APPENDIX G 

Date 



Please react to the following areas of emphasis being demonstrated 
in the continuous progress elementary school. Indicate the advantages 
and disadvantages of each technique observed. 

I. Interage Grouping: 

1. Advantages ■ ... 



2. Disadvantages 



II. Techniques of Individualization: 



1 . 




2 . Di s advantages : 



III . Programmed Materials : 
1. Advantages: 







Disadvantacres 
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IV. Team Teaching: 



1 . Advantages : 



2 . Di sadvant ages : 



!« 
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